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1933 was fully able to attack Germany in the Rhinelaiid and the
Ruhr; and unless and until Herren Rosenberg and Hitler could make
certain of being immune from French attack on the west, they could
not safely embark on an eastward adventure. To that extent, the
Soviet Government could sleep easy in 1933, as far as the German
threat to the Soviet Union was concerned. On the other hand, the
internal political situation in the threatened territories was less
favourable for the Soviet Government on the west than on the east.
The Russian colonists in Siberia might be trusted to fight fiercely
against a Japanese invader, whereas the Ukrainians and the Georgians
nursed unsatisfied national aspirations which might incline them to
look upon even the Nazi as a liberator. The most pertinent con-
sideration of all, however, was the relative importance of the two
threatened regions in the life of the Soviet body social; and from this
point of view it was clear that, although the German threat might
be considerably the less imminent, it was vastly the more serious of
the two. If the worst came to the worst in the Far East and Japan
conquered all the Soviet dominions east of Lake Baikal, the main
body of the Soviet Union would scarcely feel the effects of the amputa-
tion. On the other hand, if the worst occurred on the west and
Germany became mistress of the Ukraine, the Soviet Union would
have been dealt a deadly, and possibly a mortal, blow; for the
Ukraine was the Union's principal granary and workshop, and the
loss could not be replaced for years, however rapidly the metallur-
gical industry of the Urals and the wheat production of Western
Siberia might be developed by successive Five-Years' Plans.
Thus Herr Rosenberg's programme had to be taken very seriously
by Soviet statesmanship if there was any visible prospect of its
becoming practical politics. Was there any such prospect on the
international horizon in 1933 ? Conceivably there was if the Germans
and the Japanese were to put their heads together and to lay plans
for concerted action; and in 1933 this combination must have occupied
the attention of active minds in Berlin and Tokyo as well as in
Moscow. The history of international relations showed that there
was no cement of friendship so efficacious as a common object of
hostility. The Soviet Union, after all, was the victim at whose
expense both Germany and Japan could most readily satisfy the
hunger for territorial expansion by which both these Powers were
at this time tormented; and if it were true that the main obstacle
which they would have to fear would be not the resistance of Russia
herself but the intervention of third parties, then there was much
to be said for acting in concert and for directing their action against